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SONG OF SAINTS' 


HE disciples of the Savior, 
who are the Spirit’s voice and hands, 
sowed unto the ends of the earth 
the tidings of holiness, 
planting the seed in truth. 
Whence there blossomed forth, 
by the husbandry of God's grace, 
hosts of martyrs, 
reliving the sacred Passion 
in tortures, lashes and flames. 
And in their prayers they intercede for us. 


On fire with love of Christ 

they laugh at the flames; 

with holy invocations 

they stop the roaring of beasts; 

the ax that takes their life 

cuts through the phalanx of the evil one; 
and with the torrents of their blood 

they water the Church of God 

that is blossoming in faith. 


Suffering without surrender, 

they fix their eyes on eternal crowns 

and on the glory they will give to Christ, 
with whom they intercede for us. 





~ IBrom the Greek Office for All Saints. 
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PERSONAL LIFE VALUES OF THE MASS 


HE sacrifice of the Mass is the very center of my Christian 

life. Through it, as through a door, all my actions and 

those of all the members of the mystical body must con- 

verge, to be gathered into Christ’s humanity and offered 

as an acceptable gift to the most holy Trinity. It is like- 
wise through the Mass, as through a flood-gate, that the grace of 
the holy Trinity descends by way of Christ’s humanity to pour 
forth and spread itself into every heart that loves its God, but— 
only in proportion as it loves. 


The Mass is then the trysting place of divine love. The sacri- 
fice of Christ upon the altar is the point of contact between my 
will and God's will; the juncture of my activity and God's 
activity in the Person of the God-man. 

In order to seek an adequate and salutary appreciation of the 
Mass it must be considered in a three-fold relation to my Chris- 
tian life. First, on the part of the blessed Trinity, union with 
which is the end of my Christian life; second, on the part of 
Christ who is the means of my entry into the Trinity; and third, 
on the part of my own will which is the root of my Christian life. 

In seeking to sound the depths of God's love for me in sending 
His only-begotten Son, and in striving for a better appreciation 
of the sacrificial love of the Son, I must not overlook the third 
element, the sacrifice of my own will, which is the only doubtful 
factor in the efficacy of the Mass. A practical consideration of the 
Mass must therefore concern the participation of my free will, for 
although the Mass is of infinite value in itself, its value for me 
depends upon the disposition of love (real, not verbal) which 
I bring to it. The love of God, in practice, means the directing of 
my will to God. 

Since the activity which proceeds from the will is quite free, 
God will not force it to the “meeting” of the Mass. By His invi- 
tation and with His help I must bring it myself, so that it may 
be taken up by Christ and given to the Father. 

Let us then in this writing consider the sacrifice of the Mass 
on the part of the individual member of the mystical body, in 
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LIFE VALUES 


order that due attention being given to the disposition of the 
member who offers, all may be received from the One who wills 
to give. 

NOTION OF SACRIFICE 

There are two elements to the notion of sacrifice. First, renun- 
ciation, which is the privation of something esteemed or loved by 
an act of self-denial. This aspect of sacrifice is transient or passing, 
for the object given is given once and the act is finished and past. 
Second, preference, which is the motive of love prompting the 
act. It is an interior and permanent disposition persevering before, 
during, and after the act which manifests it. Hence, we have the 
material element, the thing loved which is given up, and the 
formal element, the permanent disposition of preference which 
is in the will. This is the essential meaning of sacrifice—to ‘‘wor- 
ship the Father in spirit and in truth’’ (John 4:23). 

A sacrifice is called religious when it has God as its object. I, 
a creature, must acknowledge and love God’s supreme excellence, 
that is, I must prefer God both to myself and to the world. To 
myself, as regards my intellect, heart, and will. To the world, 
that is, to all created pleasures which may be apprehended by 
the senses and which I must use only for the love of God. Now, 
my disposition of love, which is a matter of preference or sur- 
render, should find expression in act when occasion arises, and 
such an act is then the transient manifestation of the abiding 
love of the will. 

Applying this to the Sacrifice of Christ, which is the perfect 
religious sacrifice: We observe that from the first moment of His 
human existence He had perfect love for His Father, a disposition 
of unrestricted preference or total submission. First, He preferred 
God the Father to Himself. As regards the intellect: “‘I speak that 
which I have seen with the Father’’ (John 8:38): the heart: ‘I do 
always the things that are pleasing to Him’’ (John 8:29); the 
will, ‘Not My will, but Thine be done’ (Luke 22:42). Second, 
He preferred God to every created pleasure, which latter He never 
used for pleasure’s sake. ““The Son of Man hath not where to 
lay His head’ (Matt. 8:20); ‘“‘My meat is to do the will of the 
Father” (John 4:34). 
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During His life on earth (as our model) He seized every oppor- 
tunity to express in act this interior spirit of surrender, and it 
found its total expression in the climactic act of Calvary. His 
death on the cross “‘fixed’” Him in His supreme act of love or 
preference for His Father above all things. It was not the act of 
crucifixion, the annihilation itself, which pleased His Father, but 
the inner self-immolation, the permanent habit of love which it 
manifested. 


The cross was the material element and was only momentary 
and transient. The surrender was the formal and essential element 
which is permanent and remains for all eternity. Christ is now 
glorified in heaven in the state of victimhood expressed upon the 
cross. St. John describes Him in the Apocalypse as ‘““A Lamb 
standing as if slain’ (5:6). 

The sacrifice of the Mass is.a true sacrifice because it is the re- 
presentation of the sacrifice of Calvary, numerically the same act 
as upon earth, but not with the bloody form of the physical 
death of the cross. Christ is both victim and priest, present with 
the same disposition He had on Calvary. His will was “‘fixed’’ in 
the total act of surrender or preference and now in the Mass 
He comes upon the altar with the same love as on the cross. St. 
Paul says of our Lord that ‘He entered once”’ for all “‘into the 
Holies’” (Hebr. 9:12), and since we know that His perfect act 
gave infinite reparation and glory to God, we may well ask: Why 
then is the act renewed on the altar as a sacrifice unless there is a 
new contribution to God’s glory? What new aspect is to be found 
in the sacrifice of the Mass which gives reason for the continua- 
tion of Calvary on the altar? The answer to this question reveals 
clearly my relationship to the Mass. On Calvary Christ was sacri- 
ficed alone. True, He had me in mind and died for me, but I was 
not there actually. My will was not there to be sacrificed. The 
Head of the mystical body was immolated on Calvary, and with 
His death the mystical body was born.* Thus does every Mass 
bring new glory to the Father in the ever-changing and ever- 
increasing union of the members with the Head. Calvary is now 
renewed or re-presented upon the altar as the sacrifice of the whole 





*Mary on Calvary suffered the birth pains of her mystical child, the Church. 
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body, the Church, so that I may have the opportunity to surrender 
my will in union with the will of Jesus. 

The submission of my free will, which was potential on Cal- 
vary, now becomes actual on the altar as the members of the 
mystical body are“united with Christ as the head. The priest 
reminds me that it is my sacrifice when he turns and says: “Pray 
brethren that your sacrifice and mine may be acceptable to God 
the Father almighty.’’ The Mass then is the sacrifice of the mys- 
tical body of Christ and I, as member, shall participate in the 
sacrifice and give new glory to God in proportion as I bear resem- 
blance to the Head in my interior disposition of love which, as 
we have seen, means a love of preference for God over myself and 
the world (formal element), expressed as occasion arises by acts 
of renunciation (material element). 


OFFERTORY 


Since the Mass is my sacrifice, I must bring my offering. What 
is it to be? In the first place I may not measure or set intentional 
limits to my interior preference for God, because I have the great 
commandment of whole-hearted love as the fundamental law of 
my incorporation into this mystical body, and therefore I must 
bring as my offering the permanent disposition of complete pref- 
erence or love for God by the total surrender of my will to His 
(the formal element). In my intention this is not a matter of 
choice; I may not wilfully, that is, in principle, limit my love 
for God. In practice, however, I may fail through momentary 
weakness, surprise, or the force of some habit I am trying to over- 
come, and not accomplish this preference for God as the occasion 
presents itself (the material element). Jn intention, I must want 
to achieve the total offering of myself in order to be identified as 
a victim with Christ. Jn practice, I must see whether or not I have 
expressed my victimhood by preferring God to myself and the 
world in my daily doings and endurings. This is the practical 
and important aspect of co-victimhood, and unless it is appreci- 
ated and sought, “‘my sacrifice’ means in reality Christ’s sacrifice 
alone. I must ask myself what I have to offer in reality to support 
my protestation of complete surrender to God’s will. I have been 
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in contact with God’s will manifested to me each day by my 
circumstance of “‘tribulation and consolation.” 

How have I reacted? It is when I come to grips with realities 
that the interior disposition of love is tested. If I have thrown 
away any crosses of tribulation by sins of rebellion, such as impa- 
tience, unkindness, disobedience, envy, complaint, criticism, etc., I 
cannot include these crosses, deliberately cast aside, with my offer- 
ing to be placed in spirit upon the corporal. Only those crosses 
which I have embraced can I bring to the offertory. Since I may 
set no wilful limits to my sacrifice, if I perceive that my achieve- 
ments habitually fail to correspond with my whole-hearted protes- 
tation I must rectify my intention and resolve to strive for the 
complete external practice of the interior victimhood which “‘my 
sacrifice’ requires. The same or similar crosses will come to me 
on the morrow—the divine will for my sanctification will see to 
that! So I must ask for the help of grace to accept them and bring 
them in spirit to my next Sacrifice. I must ask myself also, how 
have I reacted to the pleasures of the world? Have I used them 
beyond any need for the service of God? Have I any attachments 
to pleasure for pleasure’s sake? Whatever I have consumed merely 
for the love of pleasure, I cannot bring to my offertory. 

To be a co-victim with Christ, | must mean it in practice and 
seek nothing outside of God. To identify myself with the spirit 
which animated Christ, the head of this mystical body, I should 
ask myself if He would indulge in the trifling vanities, the needless 
pleasures which I seek and enjoy and perhaps even crave through 
habit, and the use of which I justify by saying that it is no sin. 
Our Lord’s Sacrifice did not consist in the enjoyment of pleasure 
and the avoidance of sin, but in the total surrender of all His 
faculties and senses to His Father’s good pleasure. How then dare 
I speak of being a co-victim if I do not embrace His spirit of 
sacrifice and earnestly strive to fulfil it, even though the actual 
achievement is very gradual and beset with many failures? The 
expression ‘‘co-victim’ can have little significance for me unless 
I am willing, like our Lord, to forego all self-seeking, and strive 
for the habit of pleasing God in everything. If I use pleasure for 
its own sake I cannot say that I “‘prefer’’ God, yet whole-hearted 
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love means whole-hearted preference. There must be no “‘rapina in 
holocausta,’’ no intentional reservation in practice. My “‘‘offertory”’ 
can include only what has contributed to God’s glory, not what 
I have used merely for my own ends. St. Paul calls upon us to 
offer ourselves as living sacrifices. ‘‘I beseech you therefore, breth- 
ren, by the mercy of God, that you present your bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy, pleasing unto God, your reasonable service. And 
be not conformed to this world; but be reformed in the newness 
of your mind, that you may prove what is the good, and the 
acceptable, and the perfect will of God’’ (Rom. 12:1,2; cf. Col. 
1:24, and 1 Pet. 2:5). 


THE SPECIES OF MY OFFERING 


On the corporal are the visible species for the sacrifice, bread 
and wine, and these are indeed most fitting symbols of the Chris- 
tian life. What is now bread once was wheat. To be made suitable 
for the sacrifice of the Mass the wheat had to submit to the mill- 
stone to be crushed and transformed into pure white bread. The 
wheat kernel had to sacrifice itself and surrender its own proper 
qualities. What is now wine once was grape, but to become apt 
species for the offering, the grape had to be despoiled of its nor- 
mal state of being, and so it was crushed in the winepress. Here 
then are perfect images of the Christian life. Did not our Lord 
say we must be “re-born’’ (John 3:5), and did not St. Paul 
insist that we must “‘put off the old spirit and put on the new”’ 
(Col. 3:9), that we must be “renewed in the spirit of the mind’”’ 
(Eph. 4:24), that we must “‘die daily’’ (1 Cor. 15:31) to our- 
selves and be crucified to the world if we are to rise with Christ 
to newness of life? My selfish nature—and selfish I must admit 
I am—must surrender itself to the millstone and press of the 
loving divine Providence who employs every detail of my circum- 
stances to “‘grind’’ me into purity and ‘‘crush’’ me into love. My 
nature must surrender its own selfish qualities and become some- 
thing else—become divine. 

The priest, as the Church's official minister of the sacrifice, 
unites the offering of the Head and members together with the 
sacrifices of the entire mystical body, especially of those assisting 
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by their presence at Mass, and thus my offering is presented to 
the Father. 
THE SOCIAL ACT 

God's glory requires homage from the society which He estab- 
lished, and so the Mass is the social act of group-homage expressed 
as one exterior function and is likewise externally the sum or 
union of all the acts of the faithful, living and dead. This union 
is symbolized also in the species of the Sacrifice, for countless 
kernels and grapes were ground and pressed to form the one sub- 
stance of bread and of wine, and these are to be changed into 
Christ as a symbol of the union of all the members of the body 
with the Head. Here I discern the foundation of my love of 
neighbor in Christ. I must love all men without exception in 
order to share fully the spirit of the Mass. 


CONSECRATION 


With the words of Consecration the bread and wine are trans- 
formed into Christ, who becomes present—body, blood, soul and 
divinity, with the same disposition of love and surrender as on 
Calvary. My offering, too, with that of all the members of the 
mystical body, is transformed, becomes divine. All the love ex- 
pressed by my detachment from the world and self Jesus makes 
His own. He makes my life His and offers it to the heavenly 
Father. “‘I am the door,’’ Christ says. ‘“‘No man cometh to the 
Father but by Me.’’ My offering of itself is worthless, only the 
God-man gives value to my offering, and here at the Consecration 
of the Mass do I become a “‘living sacrifice’ acceptable to God the 
Father through the Son. Here it is that I ‘‘grow up in Christ,” 
but only in proportion as I give myself and bear resemblance to 
His victimhood, for only what is offered can be changed! 


MARY 
It is now I understand the Blessed Virgin’s place in the Mass 
and I pray: O Mary, natural mother of Christ, the head, and 
supernatural mother of all the mystical members! You must be 
present at the Consecration. How else can I become Christ? Obtain 
for me the grace to bring more and more to my offertory, so that 
my acts of self-denial and willing suffering may effect a complete 
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detachment from the world. Otherwise, Mother Mary, the word 
co-victim has but little significance for me, and I cannot ever be 
fully united to your divine Son. 

COMMUNION 

The Mass is a sacramental sacrifice. By sacrifice the creature 
finds approach to God and by the sacrament the Creator comes 
to man. At the Communion of the Mass what was offered now is 
given back. The worthless dross of my human offering taken by 
Christ and transformed into His divine love now comes back as 
the gift of Himself; but only that is given back which was trans- 
formed and only that was transformed which was offered. To 
profit by the Mass as a co-victim with Chmist requires the total 
offering of myself accomplished by detachment from the world. 
If I keep my own will and enter into conflict with the will of 
God in my daily circumstances; if I follow my own limited light 
of reason instead of a practical faith; if I use pleasure with only 
specious arguments that it is not for pleasure’s sake, then, what 
does ‘‘co-victim’’ mean for me? 

“T die daily,”” said St. Paul (1 Cor. 15:31). How? I die to 
myself by virtue of my intellect, if I strive to see all things in the 
light of faith; by virtue of my heart, if I embrace suffering will- 
ingly; by virtue of my will, if I submit readily and unfailingly 
to God’s will by unquestioning obedience. I die to the world only 
when I cultivate a holy indifference to the pleasures of the world. 
Speaking concretely (and that is what always makes the shoe 
pinch: it is so easy to walk “‘in the clouds,” in the abstract): I 
cannot die to the world unless I learn to conquer all cravings fer 
pleasure beyond any real need, whether this be in the use of the 
radio, in attending movies and sport spectacles, in drinking, 
smoking, reading, in following the fashions of the day, etc. I 
must learn from my Communion with Christ the head to die to 
my own natural desires, to be crucified to the world. Jesus comes 
to me to give me the strength and grace to immolate myself; then 
I must no more compromise with worldliness but, like those true 
Christians whom we call ‘‘the saints,”” forsake the trifles and the 
standards of the world and enter into the divine exchange of the 
sacrifice of the Mass. Fr. DENIS MOoNEY, O.F.M. 
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TEACHING PRAYER THROUGH PRIME 


EACHING prayer through the Divine Office—more speci- 

fically, through the Hour of Prime-—may sound like an 

ambitious program. But such was the decision arrived at 

in our school. And so numerous, challenging, and spir- 

itually satisfying were the teaching opportunities that 
opened up in the course of the study that we can confidently rec- 
ommend the plan to others. 


We cannot love what we do not know. The appeal was directed 
therefore first of all to the intellect. But it was weighted by 
daily recitation in common of the Hour of Prime, to carry through 
to the heart, and so to excite love. 


The following outline shows the gradation of the approach 
through study to love. Each topic developed naturally out of the 
one preceding and gave rise to hours of interesting and fruitful 
discussion. 


I. General structure of the Divine Office. 
II. The place of Prime within that structure. 
Ill. The structure of the Hour of Prime. 
1. The beginning prayer. 
2. The morning hymn (with varied doxology). 
3. The antiphons. 
a. What they are. 
b. Their role in the Office prayer. 
4. The psalms. 

What they are. 

Who wrote them. 

Translations. 

The music of them. 

The spirit of them. 

5. The martyrology. 

a. What it is. 
b. How it developed. 
c. The lives of the saints. 

6. _ two principal morning prayers of offering. 
. “O Lord, God almighty, who hast brought us to the agiuning 
of this day... .” 

b. “O Lord God, King of heaven and earth. .. . 

7. The blessing. 


ye? oP 
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8. The Marian anthems. 
a. “Salve Regina.” 
b. “Alma Redemptoris.” 
c. “Ave Regina.” 
d. “Regina Coeli.” 
IV. The symbolism in Prime. 
1. That contained in the psalms. 
2. That incidental in the temporal cycle. 
3. That incidental in the sanctoral cycle. 

Among the more obvious results of the program may be men- 
tioned: 1) A spontaneous and overflowing love for the psalm- 
prayers, proved by indignant protests against any omission of the 
daily recitation. 2) An evident and enjoyable sense of being one 
with Christ and His Church—a sense of responsibility for praising 
God in the name of the Church, shown in a willingness to recite 
the Office privately on non-schcol days. 3) An unconscious, but 
nevertheless permanent, memorization of many of the psalms, 
apparent in the gradual elimination of the use of books in the 
recitation of the Office. 4) The ability to sing and enjoy the 
simple Gregorian melodies of the four seasonal Marian anthems. 
5) A knowledge and appreciation of the communion of saints. 

The text of Prime used was that published by the Liturgical 
Press. With a copy of this manual in the hands of each student, 
the work was begun. The introductory section of the booklet was 
further visualized and clarified by reducing it to a diagram. 

A general view of the entire Divine Office was gained from the 
diagram found in ORATE FRATRES, Vol. XIII, p. 78. From this 
same diagram grew the discussion of the structure of Prime and 
its place within the scheme of the complete Office. A detailed 
description of the instructional methods used in this experiment 
is out of place here,” but a few suggestions about where to look 
for teaching material is not. 


Information about the various translations and explanations 
of the psalms may be found in the Catholic Encyclopedia, but 
more immediately useful material is available in Martindale, To- 
ward Loving the Psalms (Sheed and Ward), O'Neill, Psalms and 





*If such material would be of any use to readers of this article, the author 
would be glad to put it at their disposal. 
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Canticles (Bruce), and Lattey, The First Book of Psalms (Long- 
mans). In studying the Hour of Prime, excellent help may also 
be obtained from articles published in several issues of ORATE 
FRATRES.’ 


The missal, some good Lives of the Saints,* any collection of 
short biographies, will serve as basic material in teaching the saint 
of each day.‘ During Lent, additional inspiration for following 
the ferial days and for steeping oneself in the spirit of the season 
is ready to hand in a booklet entitled Our New Life tn Christ 
published by Altar and Home Press, Conception, Mo.* 

Teaching the hymns is a delight for both the teacher and the 
taught. If the former knows and loves these songs of the Church, 
she will find no difficulty in helping her pupils to appreciate and 
sing them well. The Gregorian melodies, simple tones, are easily 
mastered,® and once the students have acquired the power to feel 
with the poet, the Latin will almost sing itself. For help in inter- 
preting the words, Father Britt’s The Hymns of the Breviary and 
Missal (Benziger) will prove adequate. 

Prime presents almost countless possibilities for teaching the 
beautiful and eloquent language of symbolism. By Advent, if 
the study is begun in September, the students know something 
about the antiphons and their use in the Office and are ready to 
interpret the ‘‘O’’ Antiphons in appropriate symbols.’ In studying 
the temporal cycle and the sanctoral cycle, an interest in a season 
or a saint is opportunity waiting to be seized and translated into 
symbolic posters. A set printed by the Liturgical Press is invalu- 
able to teachers, and two very helpful books are Christian Sym- 
bols* and Church Symbolism.’ 

*Vol. XI, pp. 107-112, 169-173, 214-217, 263-266; Vol. XII[, pp. 


22-27, 72-78, 169-173, 219-222, 270-274, 311-316, 361-366, 406-411, 
455-460. 

5E.g., Butler’s Lives of the Saints (Benziger). 

*At least one copy of the Ordinal for the Day Hours, published by the Litur- 
gical Press (20 cents), should be in the classroom. 

°This pamphlet sells for 15 cents per copy. 

*The St. Gregory Hymnal has the music for the chant. 

‘A beautiful set was made by our Juniors in high school working coopera- 
tively. : 

‘By Sister M. Justina Knapp, O.S.B. (Bruce). 

"By F. R. Webber (J. H. Jansen, Cleveland). 
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TEACHING PRIME 


Study of this single Hour of Prime will suggest enough activi- 
ties to fill a whole year easily. The difficulty lies in choosing 
wisely from the multitude of possibilities which constantly become 
evident. Keeping always aware, however, of the primary purpose, 
which is to teach prayer, a “‘lifting up of the mind and heart to 
God,’’ will guard against unwise choices and, as nearly as human 
planning can, will guarantee a decided spiritual growth, and a 
corresponding deep and sensitive love for the peerless prayer of 
Mother Church. 

SISTER MARY WILLIAM, C.S.J. 





Abbot Herwegen often put the blame for individ- 
ualism in the Church on the naturally individualistic 
and sentimental character of the Teutonic nations. And 
so he writes in Kirche und Seele: “‘In the ‘germaniza- 
tion’ of the interior life of the Church we are faced with 
a fact which could only be overlooked so long because, 
after all, the Mysterium (Mass) remained present as a 
duty, and even held, at least theoretically, the first place. 
But the attitude of the souls of the faithful has, for a 
long time, hardly been influenced by it. The whole of 
their real piety is nourished by individual devotions and 
flows along outside the Mysterium (Mass). The opus 
operantis (man’s part in the interior life) should hold 
itself towards the opus operatum (God’s sacramental 
grace) as one who drinks holds his goblet to the source. 
If we wish to penetrate the interior life of the Church 
in our days with a new vitality, drawn from Christ, we 
shall have to learn to draw again from the sacred seven- 
fold fountain (the sacraments) of the Mysterium (the 
Mass as the fountainhead of the sacraments)... . This 
way was shown us by Pope Pius X with his call to the 
holy Eucharist in order to re-integrate all things again 
under Christ as our Head: Omnia instaurare in Christo: 
to integrate all things in Christ.’,-—-DOM THEODORE 
WESSELING, in Blackfriars, No. 268, p. 276. 
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THE BLESSING OF THE TELEGRAPH 


UTSIDE the Missal, the Ritual is the most impor- 
tant liturgical book, dealing as it does with the 
administration of the sacraments and of the sacra- 
mentals. Jhe major part of the present Roman 

Ritual contains the various blessings which are ad- 

ministered either for dedicating a person or an object to exclusive 
use for God and His Church, or for impetrating special temporal 
or spiritual favors. The first group are the so-called constitutive 
blessings: they actually place the object into a higher sphere of 
existence. The second group are the so-called invocative blessings. 
While the constitutive blessings are concerned with ecclesiastical 
objects only, the invocative blessings deal also with various spheres 
of secular life. Some of the invocative blessings such as the blessing 
of children, of the sick, of travelers, of a meal, a house, a boat and 
a vehicle belong to the most ancient blessings given by the Church, 
in fact, their institution can be traced back to Christ Himself and 
to the apostles. The universal extension of the idea of blessing 
objects for their natural secular use is due to the early Middle 
Ages. Although practically all centuries have contributed to the 
blessings as found in the present Ritual, the majority of the bless- 
ings of secular objects originate from the 7th, 8th and 9th cen- 
turies, and then again from the 19th and 20th centuries, when 
the great technical discoveries and inventions were made. From 
this latter period date the blessings of technical contrivances such 
as the telegraph, the electrical machine, the fire-engine, the air- 
plane, and the seismograph. The Blessing of the Telegraph was 
inserted in the Ritual before 1870, thus being one of the oldest 
blessings dealing with the technical sphere. 


The majority of the constitutive blessings are reserved to the 
bishop, and so are also some invocative blessings when their public 
character deserves a special solemnity. In the section of the Ritual 
dealing with the blessings reserved to the bishop, the Blessing of 
the Telegraph is the first to be concerned with a secular object. 
It is preceded by the Blessing of the Church Bells and of the Bell 
for secular use, and is followed by the Solemn Blessing of the 
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Railway-Station and of the Electrical Machine. The technical 
means of communication and transport, the bell, the telegraph 
and the railway, are regarded as links between the spiritual or eccle- 
siastical and the material or secular sphere. A similar position is 
held by the blessings of technical contrivances in the section of 
the Ritual dealing with non-reserved blessings. 

It will be demonstrated that the prayer proper to the Blessing 
of the Telegraph establishes a relationship between the secular or 
technical intelligence and the Holy Ghost. It is a teaching found 
in all blessings of secular objects, that complying with the task of 
subduing the material world as entrusted to the first parents, man 
practises the gifts of knowledge and wisdom bestowed upon him 
in the sacramental regeneration in baptism and confirmation. The 
purpose of the blessing is the development of the supernatural 
outlook concerning the natural use and end of the secular object. 
The natural purpose of the object is raised to a supernatural end 
when, in compliance with the will of God and according to the 
intention of the Church, it is rightfully used by man in his 
natural needs. Thus technical contrivances are blessed as means of 
expediting human affairs and of attaining life everlasting. By 
placing the blessings of technical contrivances between the blessings 
of strictly ecclesiastical and of merely material objects, the Church 
has expressed a very definite idea on the essence of the technical 
sphere. It actually closes the gap which seemed to exist between the 
spiritual and the material, the supernatural and the natural. It is 
characteristic indeed that these blessings, whilst concerned with 
the spiritual outlook, do not overlook the natural and material 
foundations of the object. In expounding the natural purpose 
and use of the object expressions of amazing boldness and straight- 
forwardness are used, especially in the blessings of technical con- 
trivances. 

Most invocative blessings consist in one prayer only. The 
solemn blessings reserved to the bishop are usually composed of 
one or more psalms and one or more prayers. The Blessing of the 
Telegraph consists of two psalms and two prayers. Here, the 
psalms are not merely the introduction to the prayers, but, accord- 
ing to the rubrics, they are to be recited or sung while the clergy 
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move from the church to the telegraph station. A similar proces- 
sion is also prescribed for the Solemn Blessing of the Railway- 
Station, and in both of these blessings their public character and 
purpose are thus clearly expressed. Like the Blessing of the Elec- 
trical Machine, the Blessing of the Telegraph starts with the Can- 
ticle of Zachary, the ““Benedictus.’’ The words, ‘‘to give knowledge 
to His people,’ found in this canticle, are of special significance 
with regard to the purpose of the telegraph as described by the 
prayer of the blessing. Then follows Psalm 103, the antiphon 
marking the most significant verse: 


Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who walkest upon the wings of the winds, 

and makest the angels Thy spirits and the burning fire Thy min- 

isters. 
By using the words ‘“‘who walkest upon the wings of the winds” 
also as a versicle in the Blessing of the Airplane, the Church has 
laid stress on the fact that the wonderful achievements of overcom- 
ing space and time by means of technical contrivances are an 
imitation of or rather a participation in God’s creative power. The 
following versicle, ““Our help is in the name of the Lord—who 
has made heaven and earth’’ (Ps. 123:8), which is the obligatory 
initiation of all blessings, is of special significance with regard to 
the telegraph, the natural purpose of which is the spreading of 
news on the earth through the air. This versicle is usually fol- 
lowed by the summons: ““The Lord be with you—And with 
Thy spirit—Let us pray,’’ words which remind us of the fact that 
the blessing is a liturgical function, that is, a function performed 
by the whole Church for the whole Church. It is desirable that 
all who attend the administration of the blessing know the texts 
used therein and that they give the answers. By placing the Bless- 
ing of the Telegraph amongst the blessings reserved to the bishop 
and by prescribing the initial procession, the public character of 
this blessing has been so strongly emphasized that the congrega- 
tion should take a most active part in the ceremony. 

With the versicle ‘‘Our help’’ the blessing properly commences. 
In fact, this versicle is not said before the procession has reached 
the telegraph-station. The first prayer said after the words “‘Let us 
pray”’ is the collect of the Common of the feasts of the B. V. M. 
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as found in the Appendix of the Missal. For a great part of the 
liturgical year and for many feasts of our Lady this collect is used. 
Also in the Blessing of the Electrical Machine it precedes the 
prayer proper of this blessing. In the Blessing of the Airplane 
the second prayer is directed to our Lady, but here the prayer is 
proper to the blessing as addressed to our Lady of Loreto, the 
declared patroness of aviators. In the blessings of the telegraph 
and of the electrical machine the invocation of our Lady is more 
general. Mary is the mediatrix of all graces (and the prayer of 
our blessing expressly calls the invention of the telegraph a 
‘‘grace’’). She is the Queen of Nature, in whose honor flowers and 
fruits are offered and blessed. But the fact that the collect of the 
Common of our Lady is inserted in these two blessings points 
to the particular intention of the Church to invoke Mary as the 
patroness of all electrical contrivances. 


The beginning of the final and proper prayer of the Blessing 
of the Telegraph alludes again to the initial psalm and antiphon: 


O God, who walkest on the wings of the wind and workest alone 
marvelous things, grant, that whilst Thou transmittest quicker than 
the lightning by the power lent to this metal absent things hither 
and present things hence to another place, we may, instructed by new 
inventions and assisted by Thy grace, come more promptly and read- 
ily to Thee. Through Christ our Lord. Amen. (Then the telegraph 
is sprinkled with holy water.). 
Whilst in the Blessing of the Airplane our Lady is invoked on 
account of the miraculous translation of her house from Nazareth 
to Dalmatia and finally to Italy, in the Blessing of the Telegraph 
she is invoked because in her life we have the greatest example of 
a message from God being transmitted by an angel (antiphon!) 
and leading ‘‘promptly’’ to heaven. In the Blessing of the Airplane 
the translation of the Holy House by angels is considered as a 
supernatural anticipation of modern aeronautics. In the Blessing 
of the Telegraph the spiritual activities of the holy angels are 
regarded as an analogy to electricity. Both with regard to the 
angels and to electricity the beginning of the prayer most signifi- 
cantly adds to the words of the psalm the words: “‘God alone does 
marvelous things.’’ He is the creator of all marvelous phenomenon 
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both in nature and supernature, on earth and in heaven. He is a 
creator in the more definite sense, having made the world out of 
nothing, by Himself. Angels work at His command. Man works 
only within the limits of his intelligence and merely by means of 
and on material objects. Electricity is not an invention but a dis- 
covery made by man. An invention is only the use of this mar- 
velous power for the different and definite human purposes, such 
as the transmission of messages and the production of light. In 
the Blessing of the Electrical Machine, electric light is called a 
reflection of the eternal light in God. In the Blessing of the Tele- 
graph, God is actually called the transmitter. Edison and Marconi, 
the electrician and the telegraph operator are instruments in the 
hand of God. 


The prayer gives a description of the technical purpose which 
is equally distant from naivety and unreality. The words here 
used still preserve the original charm of the new invention. While 
the telegraph works ‘‘quicker than the lightning’’ and leads us 
‘“‘more promptly to heaven,” the airplane (according to the bless- 
ing) is a means of “‘prompter expedition of human affairs.’’ In 
fact, whilst this purpose of the airplane is mentioned only in the 
second instance after ‘‘the wider spreading of the praise of God,”’ 
the natural end of the telegraph bears its supernatural significance 
in itself. The news spread by the telegraph shall make men 
““learned,”’ or rather “‘thoroughly instructed,”’ literally “instructed 
to the end.’’ The blessing in itself is such an instruction, teaching 
as it does the purpose of the telegraph in all its consequences. The 
very end of the natural purpose of the telegraph is there where 
there are no longer any needs of material means of communication, 
where we will see no longer “‘through a glass in a dark manner, 
but face to face’’ (1 Cor. 13:12). 

The Church holds a very optimistic view on technical contriv- 
ances. The airplane is not essentially a means of destruction, nor 
is the telegraph or the radio a means of mendacity. Thoroughly 
instructed, man can not only invent but also use these inventions 
in the right order, the order which leads to heaven. Both for the 
invention and for its right use, man wants the perpetual help of 
grace. 
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In a way, the Church has foreseen the perversion of the marvel- 
ous gift of the telegraph when in the composition of this blessing 
—more than seventy years ago—she inserted the words “‘with the 
help of Thy grace.’’ These words gain in significance with regard 
to the initial versicle ‘Our help is in the name of the Lord.’’ The 
blessing is not simply a prayer for grace, it also implies a teaching 
on the purpose and use of the object and of nature in general. 
The word for “‘help’’ used in the prayer of the Blessing of the 
Telegraph is closely related with the words used in the liturgy for 
“workman”’ (e.g. in the Litany of St. Joseph and in the Blessing 
of the Printing Office). In fact, the identical word “opus,” from 
which these words are derived, is used both for God’s and man’s 
work. When complying with God's disposition and when work- 
ing with the help of grace, man becomes more and more similar 
to his creator. There is no need of describing the state of the world 
when this teaching is neglected and despised. The end of the 
prayer to our Lady most significantly contrasts the ‘‘present sor- 
row’ with the “eternal joy.’ The Church is cognizant of the 
fact how much technical contrivances such as the airplane, the 
telegraph and the railway have contributed to the present sorrow 
and suffering in the world. 

On the other hand, in a comparatively short time the Church 
has adopted these contrivances for her own use. Pope Pius XI will 
enter into history as the Pope of the technical world. He equipped 
the Vatican State with all those accessories—wireless, telephone, 
telegraph, railway and automobiles—which have given it a new 
character and which have modified in part methods of Church 
administration. While by means of the airplane and the automobile 
missionaries can travel to new parts of the world, by means of the 
telegraph and the wireless the voice of the Church and in particular 
of the Holy Father can be heard by millions of Catholics who 
never will be able to see him face to face. In this connection the 
decision recently published by the Holy See, that the papal indul- 
gence may be gained also by those who listen to the blessing when 
given on the wireless, is of special significance. 

The relationship established between technical speed and the 
quickness in attaining life everlasting is indeed a great consolation 
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in a time when the perversion of the gifts of technical inventions 
appears to be universal. The liturgy frequently parallels natural 
and supernatural virtues. In the Bible, the soldier’s obedience 
and the runner's speed are proposed as images of religious virtues. 
Our prayer says that in technical intelligence the Holy Ghost 
and His gifts of knowledge and wisdom are reflected, an idea more 
elaborately expressed in the Blessing of the Printing Press when 
asking for “‘the spirit of knowledge, counsel and fortitude for the 
writers, managers and workers in the printing office.’’ In the Bless- 
ing of the Airplane and of the Telegraph, secular promptitude and 
speed are called symbols and even means of that particular 
straightness which leads to heaven. Since “‘prompt’’ originally 
means ‘“‘produced,”’ “‘put forth,”’ “‘ready,”” the word “‘prompter”’ 
literally means ‘“‘more worked out,” ‘‘more elaborate.’’ ‘‘Prompti- 
tude’’ or rather acceleration is the essential advantage of most tech- 
nical contrivances. Thus in the blessings concerned with the techni- 
cal sphere, the word ‘“‘prompt’’ has its original meaning: whilst 
the steam-engine develops the innate power of coal and water, the 
very end of electricity is ‘‘brought forth’’ in adapting it for the 
definite purposes of mankind. Man not only subdues nature to 
himself, he also develops its capacities and, when doing so in the 
right order, he actually leads nature to its completion in a super- 
natural destination. 

This is not merely a theological speculation on the possible 
spiritual end of nature, but a statement of fact. Like the other 
blessings of natural objects, the Blessing of the Telegraph should 
be regarded not merely from the devotional viewpoint, for it is 
one of the great documents of the everlasting doctrine of the 
Church on the fundamental and particular relations existing be- 
tween nature and supernature, a doctrine of great topical import 
and significance. 


oe 46 re 66 


JOHN HENNIG 
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A WORKINGMAN’S PLEA 


S A Catholic workingman I was greatly pleased last year 

to read in the Commonweal a piece about the Summer 

School of Liturgy held at the Mundelein Seminary. 

Again as a workingman, I had reason to rejoice with 

the writer, Father Cantwell, on the significance of 

holding this session in the same buildings that housed during 

preceding seasons Schools of Social Action. Father Cantwell clearly 

indicated how liturgical spirituality gives direction and fulness 

of meaning to Catholic social action. I fear, however, that the 

closest many workers like myself come into contact with liturgical 

inspiration is through occasional articles such as the one men- 

tioned. My association with Catholic social action is constant 

and close, but I do notice that the trail to what we would achieve 

socially seems ever dark. The headlights are not there. Seems they 

are loaned out, or stored away, or we hear of someone using them 
occasionally, maybe in Chicago. 


To go back over a space of a few years, or rather, to the time 
when this worker left Marx for Christ, is to look back on a great 
peace and an unregrettable event. Being of the social-minded, it 
was easy to know the great harvest that could be reaped in social 
strides from seeds planted by the late Dom Virgil Michel. Wages, 
property, cooperatives—these he wrote about in the way that 
only he could. But as his readers know, he wrote about them in 
their relation to something much higher and something without 
which all his social writings would mean nothing. My particular 
contention is that the material side of social reform is easily 
accessible to most Catholic workmen, but that its relationship 
to the spiritual side is grossly neglected, or at least most inade- 
quately presented. 


Going back over the years since my return to Mother Church, 
it is easy to pick out the especial moments of spiritual joy—and 
deepened social understanding. There was the time in Pittsburgh 
when I sat for four days and the most of four nights with a zeal- 
ous group. We talked and talked of social action. All of us gained 
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much from the talks, and invaluable were the aids we received 
from priests who were specialists in the field. Each of the four 
days was started with a dialogue Mass. It was my first acquaint- 
ance with such participation, and one of the greatest experiences 
of my life. And on the very first day one of the priests made a 
comparison between the aspects of our individual and collective 
action in the social field and at Mass. He even used the term ‘‘Mass 
pressure upon God.” 

Shortly after I learned, quite by accident, that there was pub- 
lic Compline in a New York church. I don’t know how wide- 
spread this movement may be, but I do know that when I went 
for an evening at Compline I was far from being alone. I am 
sure there is a great thirst for this form of public worship among 
those who know what it is and what it means. And after one has 
oneself learned to pray with the Church, and has realized how 
“normal” this should be for all the Church’s members, it is quite 
shocking to think that the vast majority of Catholics do not even 
know that there is such a thing as Compline. Another experience 
I remember with gratitude is my stay at the Catholic Worker 
House in New York. Everyone in the community turned out for 
communal evening prayer, whether it was Compline, rosary, or 
some other form of prayer. Lifting their hearts together in the 
dingy little store where hundreds of the poor are fed each day, 
were unemployed workers, the staff of the House, visiting friends 
and at times some of the Italian neighbors. These are cherished 
memories. 

Soon after I came back into the Church, a seminarian gave me 
a missal. He is a missionary somewhere in China by this time. 
I doubt if he can ever appreciate the vast new fields he opened up 
for me since I am no longer one who just “‘hears’’ Mass. I never 
knew any of this before, in my pre-Marxian days. Those were 
the days when I knew one said the Confiteor when the priest was 
at the foot of the altar. The colors of the vestments were nice, 
and black was the only color I could associate with anything. 
To this day I can’t see how holy Mass could have held much for 
me if all I knew of it was that you kneel with the crowd and. 
start hitting the breast every time a bell rings. 
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In my own neighborhood the residents are working people. 
Their tiredness, their economic worries are not unlike mine. They 
““‘hear’’ Mass in great numbers, but there usually aren’t more 
than about two missals in evidence in the whole crowd. I know 
from experience how easy it is to become listless at Mass on 
Sunday after a hard week, and that is just where full participa- 
tion would change things a lot. Vocal participation, I mean; not 
just silent following in a book. Hymns from the choir loft, with 
the lilting strains of ‘Indian Love Call’’ or the ‘Song of India’”’ 
at the Consecration are the poorest kind of ersatz. In fact, the 
natural need of public worship in common sometimes expresses 
itself spontaneously. For example, the Italian women in one of 
the neighborhood churches often recite the rosary together in the 
evening. It is not an organized thing, but after a certain number 
have gathered, sooner or later somebody starts the recitation. 
Then during Lent I have noticed the Italians at the Way of the 
Cross devotion. As the priest proceeds from station to station, 
people leave their seats and follow him, making the round of 
the church and praying in unison. 

My place of work is in New York City’s fur district and my 
work is hard. The effects of this work together with long hours 
and a lack of heroism on my part account for my not being too 
often at daily Mass. But it is gratifying when I do step in some- 
times at noon to the convenient churches: I can testify with 
pride that the week-day atetndance of working-class people ss 
very large. Just a few blocks south of these churches there are 
thousands of fur workers who toil hard for their living and 
whose outlook on life is formed by communistic union leadership. 
I have often compared the social aims of these communists and 
those of my fellow Catholics. We protest the same injustices and 
propose many of our reforms along almost identical lines. Now 
unless we consciously stress the spiritual realities, there is grave 
danger that our attempts to secure social betterment will be based 
on the same materialist philosophy that inspires our communist 
brethren. Thousands of Catholic workmen see eye to eye on 
material betterment with the socialist minded. Because of the 
present accent on the material side of social action, the next step 
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of getting completely into the swing of class hatred is but a very 
short one. 

This all brings to my memory another article. It was written 
by Father Ellard, and also appeared in the Commonweal. He pro- 
posed evening Masses. The suggestion has in the meantime become 
reality as far as the armed forces are concerned. But many is the 
time I have thought how wonderful it would be if another army, 
the hundreds of thousands of Catholic industrialist workers in 
this country, could enjoy a similar privilege. After the burden of 
struggle for right principles within the union, one’s weariness 
from work, and the many other daily responsibilities of a worker's 
family, the evening Mass would indeed be a boon. There is always 
that period when one is not quite ready for supper and the world 
seems a weary place. What better respite than to spend this short 
period at day’s end with Him! Daily Mass attendance for working 
men and women would increase and with the increase there is no 
doubt that the collective action of our Catholic workers would 
stand out for its zeal, honesty and example. Often when I have 
passed within a half block of my parish church, timing myself 
to the minute so that I could punch the clock at one minute to 
eight, I have thought of Father Ellard’s article. ‘‘Shall I Come to 
You at Evening Mass?’’ he entitled it, quoting Shakespeare. Our 
Lord surely knows that thousands of Catholic workingmen, bur- 
dened with labor and cares, are hopefully praying: ‘‘Please let us 
come to You at evening Mass.”’ 

TIM O'BRIEN 























FROM OTHER LANDS 
CHURCH AND STAGE’ 


LADDIN'S lamp revealed, to its fortunate possessor, the 

riches of-this world, and many would fain have a rub of 

it; the lamp of faith which has infinitely greater power 

is not so popular. This is odd. The riches of that 

other world, where one may “‘turn but a stone to start 

a wing,”’ lie idle; yet we are of that other world in saecula saeculo- 
me. ... 

Having a vocational instinct for the theater and some experience 
on the stage I have always been amazed that so many of my fellow 
Catholics appear to be ignorant of the ecclesiastical possessions 
available for the Drama’s use. I am constantly being asked by 
pious people, who have searched all the publishers’ catalogues, for 
‘good Catholic plays.’’ They want to offer their schools and 
parochial dramatic societies alternatives to Ibsen and Bernard 
Shaw, and think to find our riches hidden among the riches of this 
world. It is taken for granted that Christian art is mixed up with 
pagan art and only needs to be sorted out. 

That is the first difficulty, the assumption that our riches and 
those commanded by Aladdin are of the same nature; the Catholic 
play is not fixed by its title or subject matter, but by its Christian 
craftsmanship; not by the religion of its author or the number of 
saints in the cast, but by the nature of its construction. 

The second difficulty is that they are looking for something 
ready made whereas the ‘‘bespoke’’ department of the spiritual 
treasurehouse is the only one certainly open to the public. 

Our treasures are mainly in the tools and materials, ready for 
use after being subjected to the discipline of the rules inherent in 
each. 

There are, of course, many things already made and in active 
use, besides those captured by the enemy and preserved in museums 
—for the devil is definitely an archeologist. The Mass itself is the 
best example of the former and church buildings and miracle 
plays, etc., of the latter. 

From the October Blackfriars, pp. 398-401. 
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It may be said that the Mass is ready made for use and that my 
enquirers after a Catholic play are asking for an equivalent of 
the Mass on the theatrical plane. There are no such equivalents 
because a play having the “‘universal’’ or Catholic qualities of the 
Mass is one which would have had to be made out of Christian 
materials by long use and probably by persecution. 


There are, for example, Chinese plays which are Chinese in 
that sense. Chinese in the sense of which I am speaking; plays 
built up and tested through many centuries until they have become 
part of the stock-in-trade of every theatrical company and known 
to their civilization as the Mass is known to us. Such a thing 
has been possible in China because, despite wars and pestilence, 
the Chinese have remained loyal to their own traditions; of these 
days, when they are breaking away from those traditions, I do 
not write. 

The Christian tradition has been so severely mauled that Chris- 
tians have not been able to keep in being much more than the 
fundamental services of the Church; and even these are maimed 
and handicapped in their execution by the constant assault of Leo 
Rugiens. 

Moreover, during her first thousand years the Church had no 
great leisure for non-essentials; it took that time for the one great 
drama of the Mass to be perfected. The liturgy of prayer did 
indeed flower from time to time, and as its great weight of blossom 
pressed down the branches, cuttings were made from that celestial 
tree. Her chant, her architecture, and her religious orders are among 
the blooms I have in mind. Lastly, there came the miracle plays 
and pageants, springing from the altar into the market place. 

Few of these blossoms survived the shock of the Reformation: 
of our ready-made furniture, so to speak, the altar alone remained. 
In remote places which escaped the immediate force of that cata- 
clysm, mostly in the mountains, the Alps and the Pyrennees, the 
Christian plays survived; but, alas, only to go down before the 
realism and commercialism of the present era. 

I hope we shall not be discouraged by these disasters. There. 
may be no ready-made plays, but the theatrical wardrobe is even 
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richer in effects than at any time in history. There is nothing to 
prevent our use of them. 


If we are wise we shall copy not the designs but the methods 
of our predecessors. We shall begin, that is, where they began—at 
the altar. They dramatized certain of the more startling dramatic 
events in the history of the Church just as their artists made fres- 
coes of the same, and both used the technique of the cloister. They 
did not study the drama of Greece any more than they designed 
their buildings on the architecture of Rome. They went into the 
treasury of the Church with the light of faith and rifled that— 
of plot, gesture, music, and methods of presentation. 

I may be permitted to know what I am talking about as I 
have done the same. I| have literally taken the altar boys from 
school and presbytery to the altar steps there to portray the pas- 
sion of our blessed Lord—and with but a week’s training in this, 
to them, entirely new art. Not once but scores of times have I 
been able to do this, both in cathedrals, theaters and the open 
air; and never once has an adverse critic or other person been 
offended, as many of the bishops in the United States will testify. 

I do not boast of this, because anyone obeying the rules of the 
altar and having some slight sense of rhythm could do the same. 
No dressing up, no imported scenery and only one “‘property,”’ 
that of a wooden cross against which the principal character has 
ultimately to stand with his arms extended along the beams to 
represent the act of crucifixion. 

In the world of the theater this seems to indicate a Catholic 
contribution which we should not withhold, if only because as 
‘theater’ there is nothing to come within a hundred miles of it. 

One of the high schools in Philadelphia ‘“‘put on’’ a mime of 
St. Joan of Arc. This was played on an ordinary stage by about 
one hundred and twenty youths of fourteen to eighteen years of 
age, who thoroughly enjoyed three great battles, although fought 
only on liturgical and symbolical lines. 

Some readers may have seen ‘“The Field is Won”’ at the Victoria 
Palace in 1936. This was a more ambitious effort in the same 
direction, in honor of SS. John Fisher and Thomas More, but in 
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spite of its deficiencies the visitor will have realized the power of 
the Christian catholic medium employed. 

Far be it from me to deprecate Scouting or to undervalue the 
use of boxing gloves; the game I am now enlarging upon is in no 
way antagonistic to any kind of sport. But it is one which may 
be, or must be directly linked with the practice of the faith. With- 
out that faith it is like Aladdin’s cave without the lamp—empty. 

But with that faith, as various demonstrations of the Jocistes 
proved in Belgium and France before the war, the Christian play 
and the Christian pageant may well lead the assault upon the 
citadel of paganism not only in the theater, with its contributory 
arts, but in all branches of what we mean by culture. 

As it springs from the altar it is primarily a masculine affair. 
The feminine counterpart is different. No play should ever be 
undertaken by men and women in the same cast; for then, and 
immediately, the producer will find himself compelled to the first 
step in the realist and non-liturgical casting of parts as well as in 
a never-ending difficulty over dress and costume. 

Anyone disputing this may comfort himself in knowing that 
he has quite failed to understand of what I am talking! That is 
obviously my fault, not his. In the meantime, these principles 
must be accepted as axiomatic; in every case where these liturgical 
plays have been carried on and subsequently disregarded the rules 
mentioned in the last paragraph, they have died a natural death. 

HILARY PEPLER 


~~ ~~~ ~~~ __ 


If there is any way of introducing Christian art 
into a noble propaganda, Propaganda Fidei, if religion 
and art can be united to assist in Christianizing society, 
it will centre in the art of Drama, because the liturgy of 
the Mass is still alive, and the liturgy is drama.—Edito- 
rial by FR. CONRAD PEPLER, O.P., in the same issue as 
the above article. 
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TIMELY TRACTS 


PARABLE OF THE LITURGICAL PRIEST—AND OF 
WHAT CAME AFTER 

ATHER JOHN is a “‘liturgical priest.’’ It was only a year 

ago that he took over his parish, and already things have 

begun to hum. He is happy, and active all over the place, 

just spending himself instructing, preaching, practising, 

visiting, sending out little parish bulletins, getting the 

Sisters on his side (after an epistolary feud with their reverend 

mother general), and even forgetting all about his own annual 

vacation. His bishop is very kind, and genuinely glad to see every- 

body concerned so happy. His Excellency is not very familiar with 

the intricacies of the liturgical movement, although he does make 

a point of casting a quarterly glance at the pictures and a book 

review or two in Liturgical Arts. But since everything runs so 

smoothly, and Father reports how things are changing and how 

his people have begun to love holy Mass, to celebrate with him 

the holy Mysteries, to receive holy Communion three times as 

often as before, how all organizations have picked up in activities, 

how a new spirit has taken hold of the families, the Bishop looks 
on his pastor with benign expectation. . . 

It is two years later. Not only the spiritual building of the 
church has been renewed, but this renewal has also manifested itself 
in the physical aspect of the place. All the cheap trash has been 
replaced by good works of craftsmen who know their business, 
the unseemly vestments are now superseded by vestments designed 
by a famous religious but made right here by the women of the 
parish. The altar faces the people, who all join heartily in the 
regular dialogue Mass. Quite often too, there is a sung Mass, in 
which the entire congregation joins just as heartily, helped by a 
modest but well-trained schola. There is a maternity guild and a 
credit union in the parish, there are study groups of all kinds, and 
Father’s greatest pride is an employers’ study group which meets 
with the local ACTU at a dinner once a month to compare notes. 
Time's “Religion” department and the Social Action Department 
of the NCWC in its snappy letters to priests have featured Father’s 
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parish, and his work receives prominent mention at the national 
Liturgical Week. Father John is not proud, nor does he affect a 
fake humility. He is just happy and thanks God for having blessed 
his little effort—when something happens. 

The Bishop transfers him to a large ‘‘flourishing’’ parish a 
hundred miles away. Of course, Father John is not a spoiled little 
child, so he submits and feels called upon to say he is deeply 
honored by the trust His Excellency has placed in him. Before 
leaving, he tells his parishioners that they are his first love, but 
that he will try to use the experience he has gained in this small 
place in the new and stony field to which Christ has called him 
through his Bishop. And all the parishioners are sad that their 
pastor has to go, but they are proud too that they helped to get 
him his promotion by their splendid cooperation. 

The new pastor duly arrived, and duly preached his first ser- 
mon. In it he told the people how much he admired his predeces- 
sor, how the Bishop had told him to continue where Father John 
had left off, and how he himself, Father Aloysius, felt that he 
would never fill the shoes of his dear predecessor. Well, as it hap- 
pened, there was more to the last statement than anyone suspected. 

In his second sermon he said he was overwhelmed by all the 
new and unusual things he had experienced since his arrival, and 
he hoped they would give him a little time to accustom himself 
to these new and unusual things. After all, the externals did not 
matter; no, more than that, they led to superficiality and external- 
ism. Since he could not find any tradition for a priest saying Mass 
facing the people—not in this country, at any rate, although he 
had heard there was quite a fad of it in Europe, and some old 
church in Rome had such an odd altar too—and since it disturbed 
his devotion to have people look at him while he prayed, he 
knew they would not mind if he went back to that good old, tra- 
ditional and truly Catholic custom of my own dear old mother— 
she went to Mass every morning with her rosary, God bless her— 
of having Mass with the altar, i.e., the priest facing the wall. 

The people, at least the younger ones and the Sisters, did not 
like it, because they knew why Father John had changed it. They 
felt too that the appeal to ‘‘my dear old mother’’ was a little 
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closer to their tear glands than to their reason—but what could 
they do? Priests seemed to differ: one was more, the other less 
‘liturgical.’ Even Father John had told them that this change 
he had made was not essential at all. And if Father Aloysius 
was a mystic—God knows what faces he made while he prayed— 
it really might be embarrassing, and not only for himself. Of 
course, Father John never seemed to have thought that people 
were looking at him, and his face looked quite natural. But some 
people are more self-conscious than others... . 

When it got warm in July, the old short vestments again made 
their appearance, because Father said the others were a bit too hot 
and “in his way” all the time. After all, the short things were 
the outcome of a long development, just like that from buggy to 
stratoliner, and one should not reverse the course of history and 
be romantic. At all events, the ample vestments were never seen 
again; and since Father was through his average Mass in twenty 
minutes anyway, one could easily understand how he could have 
got tangled up in such long vestments. For an abbreviated Mass. 
one should also have abbreviated vestments: that seemed reason- 
able enough. 

Then there was that unfortunate accident one morning. The 
children got stuck in the Confiteor at the dialogue Mass. Some girl 
mispronounced some whale of a Latin word, and of course another 
girl giggled. Father turned around all red in the face and told them 
to be ashamed of themselves, disturbing the priest in his devotion. 
So that was the end of that. No more dialogue Mass. 

Now the parishioners got mad and somebody wroie to Father 
John. He answered that he was terribly sorry, but he had nothing 
to say beyond his new parish, and they should obey their new 
pastor. “Is that so?’’ said one of the young lawyers, and wrote a 
letter to His Excellency, the Bishop. And His Excellency wrote 
to Father and asked him what had happened, and Father replied 
that this new-fangled practice had led to a disturbance of the 
sacred liturgy of the Mass, the greatest sacrifice on earth. Well, 
what could the Bishop do, with the synod a week from today, 
and his trip to the XYZ convention just around the corner? 
Maybe such innovations ought to have been started with greater 
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care and caution. Or perhaps they required a certain charismatic 
character like Father John’s—although he now seemed to have 
rather a lot of opposition in his new parish. So the Bishop wrote 
to the lawyer: Talk it over with your pastor. And the lawyer 
said: What's the use? and returned to reading his missal and to 
wonder despairingly how on earth Father could have read the 
epistle that fast. 

Then came Miss Smith’s great wedding. Of course the church 
was all decorated in white, and her friend who sings on the 
radio ought to sing, of course, and we'll give a nice check to the 
schola so they won't feel hurt. Who wants to listen to those 
Gregorian singsongs anyhow, and just think how the men how! 
and the old ladies screech, and then those children! Not me! | 
will have nice music: Gounod’s Avemaria at the Consecration, of 
course: it’s so creepy. And then that other song we heard at the 
swell wedding in the Presbyterian church, I want that too. You 
see that is what the people reaily want, and as they pay for the 
show they shall have it from their considerate pastor. The cus- 
tomer is always right. 

That year they had a mission. My, what a missioner! He 
scared the wits out of Miss Myers. Even that old drunk Mr. Mur- 
phy came back to confession, he was so frightened. And the clos- 
ing ceremony, with all those vows and promises, and the girls with 
veils, and the missioner in tears, and all the old ladies too. They 
had a pet devotion, these missioners, and their religious articles 
were all over the vestibule, and sold like hotcakes, because they 
were really the thing. Vespers dropped off, and everybody went 
to that exciting new devotion. Cars were parked seven blocks 
around and the collection had to be carried by two men. 

In a few years our good parish had new Sisters, lots of new- 
comers, and only a handful of disgruntled ‘“‘liturgists’’ who were 
looking back to Father John’s fleshpots of the liturgy; all the rest 
of the parish had been won back to the good old ways. The 
credit union had developed into an annual picnic and wienie roast, 
the maternity guild had collapsed after a tiff with the local obste- 


tricians. There was no debt. lecause of the great success of the. 


special devotion. As a matter of fact, Father was able to fill the 
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church with new statues, ‘‘liturgical’”’ he called them, and he could 
even afford to pay singers who entertained the people at high 
Mass on Sunday. As for Father John, there were some reports that 
he had finally won over his big new parish to a modified form 
of what his first parish had once been. But the parish of his first 
love was just as if he had never been there, except for a few die- 
hards who felt they were being fed substitutes instead of the truc 
thing. But what could they do? 

To be serious: The above story is of course fiction, and no 
resemblance to any actual parish was intended. I do however know 
a few places all over the world where the general outline of the 
above account has been realized in fact: a fine, enlightened pastor 
introducing improvements and another fine and zealous pastor 
tearing them down again with the best of possible intentions. Is 
this going to be the fate of the liturgical movement wherever it is 
not “‘enforced’’ by the local ordinary? Is this dual approach to 
the sacramental world, the one of John and the other of Aloy- 
sius, going to upset every parish and give the people the idea 
that liturgy is a fad and the real stuff is to service the people as one 
services a customer? 

The Timely Tractor will try to answer next month. 


fH. A. R. 
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NATIONAL LITURGICAL WEEK 1942 


HE National Liturgical Week of 1942 held at St. Meinrad’s 

Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana, October 12 to 16, left many 
a pleasant memory and thought for further study and reflection. 
It appeared to the observer—as a purely personal reaction—that 
the general quality of the papers and the amount of discussion 
were below the high level of the two preceding Weeks, but whai- 
ever deficiency there was in this respect was amply made up for 
by the thoroughly liturgical atmosphere of the Week, the zeal of 
those in attendance, and the gracious hospitality of the Benedic- 
tine monks of St. Meinrad’s, and the Benedictine Sisters of Ferdi- 
nand, Indiana, who played host to the nuns and lay women in 
attendance. 





One of the most thrilling experiences possible was the opening 
Pontifical Mass celebrated by Abbot Ignatius Esser, O.S.B., Mon- 
day October 13. For at least once in a lifetime the 1,200 in attend- 
ance realized what the liturgy can really be when properly rendered 
in appropriate surroundings. Worship and Church art worked 
hand in hand in this Mass for the one end of giving praise to 
God. Architecture, music, Church decoration, and liturgical cere- 
mony became as one and lent themselves so thoroughly to the holy 
Sacrifice that only one impression remained, namely, that this was 
indeed God's house, we God’s people and inhabitants of His City. 

The cooperation of all in the chant, from Archbishop McNi- 
cholas, Bishop Vesters of the Solomon Islands “‘where churches 
are sometimes built of bamboo poles,”” Bishops Ritter and Grif- 
fin, down through the ranks of the hierarchy and the sisterhoods 
to the lay people, was magnificent, one of the truly inspiring 
experiences that come only occasionally in the course of a lifetime. 
This was indeed the Church praying, and any tendency to think 
vaguely of the liturgy as the special or indeed exclusive work of 
the Benedictines was proved very inadequate. The Liturgical Week 
of 1942 showed how incomplete such a conception of the liturgy 
is: for lay men and lay women, Benedictine, Dominican, Francis- 
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can, Jesuit—all the religious orders—secular priests, bishops and 
archbishops were so united in one prayer that the liturgy appeared 
as it truly is, the common possession of the Church and all her 
children. 

As suggested by.Father Albert Hammenstede, we had truly at 
St. Meinrad’s a gathering of ‘‘all nations and tribes and tongues 
and peoples’’ standing before the throne and in the sight of the 
Lamb. 

The theme of the 1942 Liturgical Week made it impossible 
to view the liturgy under any but its most universal and ultimate 
aspects. The doctrine of praise is basic to all worship. Why was 
man created? Why must he worship? How must the praise of 
man and of creation contribute to God’s glory? These are basic 
questions, and hence the program proceeded gradually from the 
universal for all time to the practical and social of today. The 
underlying theme of the papers was to show how parish life, 
corporate and private prayer, the chant, church decoration, litur- 
gical vestment, and the meeting of practical problems in our war- 
torn world, contribute their bit to ‘“The Service of Praise.’’ 

A sidelight of the Liturgical Week were the many exhibits 
of Church art of today, the work of the Catholic Art Association, 
exhibits of Maria Laach plastics, liturgical books, pamphlets, 
and symbols, and, especially worthy of mention, the exhibit pre- 
sented by Father Thomas J. Carroll, Boston, of devices for aiding 
the blind to a better understanding of our faith. 

We conclude with one more plea added to the many humorous 
appeals of Monsignor Morrison to “‘get the Proceedings!’’ The 
National Liturgical Week, 1942 is published by the Benedictine 
Liturgical Conference, St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Ind. 
(bound $2.00; paper $1.50). 


BUSY MEN AT PRAYER 


OOK in at St. Mary’s Abbey Church, Newark, N.J., on the 
third Sunday of the month. At the 8 o'clock Mass, you will 

see a group of men following the Mass with missals, soberly and 
prayerfully participating in the Sacrifice with the priest. See them 
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approach the Communion rail to share in the Lord’s Supper. Is 
this a church society, an organization meeting once a month for 
Mass and Communion? Well, yes and no. Follow them as they 
finish their thanksgiving and enter the monastery adjoining the 
church. They’re eating breakfast there, and the conversation is 
mostly about a Liturgical Day. Let’s see what it is all about. 

After breakfast, you follow them to one of the several rooms 
set aside for their use. Ah! here comes a priest. I suppose he is 
going to arrange for a card party or some other benefit for the 
parish church. But he is carrying an armful of notes and books. 
He begins to lecture informally. What’s this? He speaks of the 
mystical body of Christ, the mediation of Christ, of the prayer 
life of the Church, of social problems in their relation to Chris- 
tianity. He is giving practical means of living with Christ inside 
and outside the church building, during and after divine services. 
The men must be interested for they are asking questions and a 
lively session takes place. After a short recess, another lecture fol- 
lows and then more questions. 


“‘Now,”’ says the priest, ‘“we are going to the choir chapel, and 
recite the Little Hours of the Church day.’’ Up we go and occupy 
the choir stalls of the monks, and in our own way recite the 
official prayers of the Church. With the sound of the Angelus, at 
noon, we are on our way home, because, as the priest says, “‘Even 
busy men must spend some part of the day with their families.’’ 

Who are these men who are willing to sacrifice time and energy 
on a Sunday when they might well take a long sleep? A little 
conversation shows them to be a cross section of Catholic men, 
bound together by the common purpose of drinking more deeply 
from the Source of spiritual life. On one side of the room a doctor 
and dentist are conversing; on the other, a bank president is dis- 
cussing things with clerks from his very bank. There is also 
occasion for a lawyer to discuss with his clients from the ranks 
of labor the merits of their case. Teachers, railway men, college 
students, and a goodly number of the white collar class find 
something very interesting in the erudite words of a former judge. 
From this mixture of occupational groups comes forth a spirit 
and geniality that may be truly called a brotherhood. Yes, here is 
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just a little of democratic Christianity, an essential union of hearts 
and souls. 

How did these men get together? Most of them are members 
of the Alumni Association of St. Benedict’s Preparatory School, 
conducted by the monks of St. Mary’s Abbey. There are others, 
too. For many years there had been a strong alumni group, loyal 
to the school and faithful to their self-imposed obligations. In 
the past their activity was almost exclusively on the social side: 
dances, bowling, dinners, etc. At the beginning of last year it was 
deemed wise to institute a more lasting bond, a more fruitful 
activity. Many of the men realized that their knowledge of and 
Participation in the things of the spirit had not kept pace with 
their mature and professional knowledge of other things. Being 
practical men, they decided to do something about it. 

What did they do? They had heard about a “‘liturgical move- 
ment”’ in the Church. In fact, the Abbot of St. Mary's, Rt. Rev. 
Patrick O’Brien, O.S.B., had suggested that they interest them- 
selves in it. He would furnish the facilities and men needed for 
the work. This was the origin of the Liturgical Day at St. Mary’s 
Abbey. A Sunday morning spent in praying and studying, because 
of its close association with the liturgy of the Church, took on 
the name of Liturgical Day, and subsequently, the men assumed 
the name of the Liturgical Day Group. 

All the instructors of the Liturgical Day are priests of the 
Order of St. Benedict. This year the faculty consists of three: 
Very Rev. Benedict Bradley, O.S.B., Rev. Lambert Dunne, O. 
S.B., and Rev. Philip Hoover, O.S.B. Both the priests and men 
have found this easy and pleasant mode of extending and intensi- 
fying the spirit of Christ very beneficial. Last year, the group 
were instructed in the fundamental concepts of liturgical and, 
indeed, Christian thinking. This year the program extends to a 
study of the psalms used in the breviary and the background of 
the Hours as well as a consideration of the liturgical year with 
each season and its spirit outlined in detail. 

No one would consider the Liturgical Day at St. Mary’s Abbey 
an outstanding achievement. It started very humbly and is still 
anything but pretentious. We have insisted upon quality rather 
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than quantity; that is, we are not striving for a large organization 
(for who can organize the Christian spirit?) but rather look for 
deep interest in each member. We feel that it is another link in 
the great chain of the liturgical apostolate; another small nucleus 
to foster the restoration of all things in Christ. These words are 
written to encourage others who may find it possible to start 
similar groups. 


Li. OD 


A SHORT BREVIARY' 


T is one of the few consoling and promising facts in these sad 

times that A Short Breviary, subtitled “For Religious and 
Laity,”’ first published in 1941, has already seen a second edition. 
We lay people especially are most thankful to the monks of St. 
John’s Abbey for this long-needed book. How many of us are 
dissatisfied with the too simple morning and evening prayers we 
were taught perhaps in early childhood, dissatisfied with the tire- 
some repetition of Our Fathers and Hail Marys in every situation 
of life. We would like to restore to the Our Father the eminent 
dignity, reverence and contemplation which we owe to ihe Lord’s 
prayer, not using it carelessly and repeatedly. But—-what shall we 
pray instead, we who no longer are taught to speak directly from 
our heart to our Creator, Savior and Sanctifier? The Short Brevi- 
ary gives us the answer: “‘Let us sing praise to the Lord with 
thanksgiving . . . and sing unto Him with psalms.”’ Let us unite 
our voice with the voice of the Ecclesia Orans, ringing forth all 
over the earth, singing psalms and hymns that endured these thou- 
sands of years, that are as much “‘in time’’ today as they were in 
the days of David. 

We now find ourselves redeemed from that pitiful poverty of 
prayers which is so often pointed out and held against us by non- 
Catholic Christians. We now are given prayer texts for use in 
privacy or community, texts which are not in danger of being 
easily worn out, of being recited mechanically. Now we have 
morning and evening prayers suitable for adults as well as growing 

*The Liturgical Press. $2.85. 
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children. We have prayers for joy and adoration, for passion and 
suffering, for penance and contrition, for happy hours and times 
of distress. For the Sundays and the better known feasts we have 
the lessons to meditate on. We simple lay people did not even 
know of the existence of these homilies of St. Augustine, St. 
Bernard and others. Nor were we acquainted with some of these 
important and magnificent chapters from the Old Testament, un- 
less we accidently happened to come across them in our previous 
reading. 

Yes, this book in its 750 some pages holds the lost riches of 
the prayer-life of the early Church, even prayers Jesus must have 
said, at home and in the temple—with His mother and His disci- 
ples. This surely is more than we could say of any other prayer- 
book, even if it be bound in leather and edged with gold. Will 
there be a time nearer than now seems likely, when we shall pray 
psalms and hymns at funeral vigils, giving our ‘‘separated broth- 
ers,”’ the people of other denominations who are also present, the 
grand sensation of the uniform and unifying language of the 
Una Sancta Catholica Ecclesia? Will there be a time when in con- 
fession we who no longer need to know Latin will receive as pen- 
ance some or all seven of the ‘‘psalms of penance’”’ in place of Our 
Fathers? We are not sufficiently aware of the fact that the repeti- 
tion of Our Fathers, and later the saying of rosaries, was allowed 
— though very reluctantly — for those who no longer knew 
Latin or were even perhaps unable to read, as a substitute for what 
had been introduced for clergy and laity as the official prayer cf 
the Church. 

We admit the name “‘breviary’’ is somewhat formidable. But 
we are not bound by sin to pray it regularly, even after we have 
bought it. Just start with a Saturday Vespers, a Sunday Com- 
pline, an occasional Prime—and soon you will join in the prayer 
of the Church regularly—if not yet verbally at least in will, spirit 
and desire. Mine, for example, is a “‘Martha-job.’’ I cannot see 
the book as I would like to, but from its place of honor on the 
shelf there comes ever so often an attractive force, and with a little 
sorry glance at the book I unite myself with someone who is pray- 
ing the Hours: my pastor for one, the monks in the monasteries, 
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the Sisters in the convents, and many of my known and unknown 
friends. They do not mind my intruding, I am sure. They know 
that in the “community of saints’ we all pray for each other 
and that I give them a part in the merits of my daily work which 
is my humble share in bringing about the kingdom of Christ. 

So the Short Breviary is a real gift for our family members 
and our friends. The appearance of the book, and especially the 
clear large type of print, has something of the dignity and simple 
beauty of the content. May it bring home to us a new fulness in 
prayer-life, a return to praise and thanksgiving, prayer that is no 
longer endlessly and exclusively circling around our own needs, 
wishes, anxieties, but is again centered in God, His holiness, 
majesty and love. ‘‘Seek first the kingdom of God and His justice, 
and all these things shall be given you besides.’’ How bitter is our 
time’s need for a new piety: virile and humble, strong and simple, 
heroic and childlike—prayer that again unites all times, nations 
and races under the upraised arms of the Ecclesia Orans, the 
Church at prayer. 

‘THERESE MUELLER 
St. Paul, Minn. 


LITURGICAL BRIEFS 


ONG of Saints’’ is the last in the series of translations from 
non-Roman liturgies contributed by SISTER MARY DONALD, 
B.V.M., of Mundelein College, Chicago. We hope she will be 
able to give us another such series for a future volume.—FR. 
DENIS Mooney, O.F.M., is a popular preacher and retreat master 
resident at The Monastery, Washington, D. C.—SISTER MARY 
WILLIAM, C.S.J., is an important link in the liturgical tradition 
of St. Catherine’s College, St. Paul, Minn.—Dr. JOHN HENNIG, 
layman, sends us this second article on Ritual blessings from Dub- 
lin, Ireland.—-HILARY PEPLER is an English Dominican Tertiary, 
one of the famous pillars of Ditchling Commons, Sussex.—H. 
A. R. tells a story in which many of our readers may recognize 
one or the other elements of their own or some friend’s experience. 


¢ 


Hilary Pepler’s article on ‘Church and Stage’’ gives us an excuse 
for going back to the August 29th issue of America for some good 
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paragraphs of what we might term ‘‘American commentary.’ The 
quotation is from the pen of William F. Lynch, director of the 
sensationally successful Greek plays staged at Fordham U. the 
past two years. We were particularly cheered by Mr. Lynch's 
article, because a summer at Catholic U. had convinced us that 
the leaders of the*Catholic theater movement at that center of 
influence were muffing a unique opportunity. There are certain 
ideals of Catholic drama much higher and more important than 
being mentioned in one breath with broadway. Says William F. 
Lynch, in a wider context: 


Though there may be many possible sources for bringing a great new 
life to the stage, there is one direction in which we have a unique 
competency. First let it be clearly noted that the theater, like many 
of the arts, has been almost entirely secularized. .. . 


Parish and school activity and Catholic Theater Conference to the 
contrary, I cannot help thinking that we are obsessed under the skin 
with the sense we are invading a field of work that is per se a secular 
instrument. ... 


I have suggested that there are two sources of “art” in the Church: 
one is born of battle and the necessities of souls about whom fight 
the really great forces of Good and of Evil, a battle of which the 
present conflict is only a shadow. . . . The other source is the prayer- 
ful and adoring life of the Church, wrapped in its role of love 
carrying the whole life of sense up into the life of the contemplative 
spirit, conceived in the presence, not of enemies, but of God... . 
I do not know if we shall be nearer the source of grace that is given 
to the artist if here and there we shall forget the world and the sects 
and problems and be simply liturgical, without the necessary self- 
consciousness of a group that has a task against the devil. But let 
us make the experiment. 


In the supernatural order, the Mass, the sacraments, the psalms, the 
liturgy of burial and a hundred other actions are models. . . . In the 
secular order is it too much to say that there is a whole world of 
art whose body and spirit has more than hidden kinship with these 
inevitable art-forms of the supernatural? I would hold that this kin- 
ship is broad in range, that it includes the drama of the Greeks, 
Lazarus Laughed, Murder in the Cathedral, Massine’s Saint Francis, 
the Mystery and Morality Plays, the Passion Play, and The Tidings 
Brought to Mary and Riders to the Sea, if both are properly stylized. 


¢ 


Good Christmas cards, reasonably priced, are again being offered 
by Miss Ade Bethune (29 Thames Street, Newport, R. I.) and 
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the Commonweal (386 Fourth Ave., New York). Miss Bethune 
is being assisted this year by a group of friends, notably Betty 
Clendenning. 50 cards and envelopes cost $1.50; set of 26 assorted 
cards, $1.00; 50 larger cards, $2.50. A sample set of the Com- 
monweal cards (14), including some of the more popular designs 
of last year, sells for $1.00. 


. 


Some time ago the London Catholic Herald featured a letter 
from an aged and experienced parish priest, in which he argues 
movingly for evening Mass, ‘‘a desperate need for war-workers 
today.’’ We herewith reprint the letter as the clerical complement 
to “A Workingman’s Plea’’ that appears in this issue. 


As the writer of this letter is not far off completing the allotted 
span of man’s life, he hopes he may not be deemed too presumptuous 
in raising what he believes to be a most grave issue concerning the 
future of Catholicism in this country and the spiritual fate of thou- 
sands, still Catholics today. 


The writer has the advantage of being in intimate contact with 
Catholic managers of a large factory (munitions) and so has first- 
hand knowledge from men at once good Catholics and keen, knowl- 
edgeable business men. 


The grave issue is this: in ever increasing numbers our young men 
and women are being caught up into the vast productive engine of 
the war effort, and so thousands are engaged, as on Saturday nights, 
in all night work; thousands again have to begin work on Sunday 
mornings at 7 o'clock; and there are yet thousands more who, after 
the week’s work, are simply exhausted by Sunday morning and 
imperatively need a long sleep-in. 


This means that a very large percentage of our youth of both sexes, 
people necessarily only half-formed in spiritual habits, are being cut 
off totally from religious worship. Now, that profound psychologist, 
Brémond, has stated that six months’ residence in a foreign land will 
definitely impair the national characteristics of, say, a Frenchman. 
If that is so, what are we to say of the acquired, or half-acquired, 
spiritual habits of our young people? How many will retain the 
habit of worship after even six months of total abstention from 
Church? And the war may last . . . well, who knows? 


The business men the present writer knows assure him there is only 
one thing that can be done to save our youth from indeliberate 
apostasy and the probable absorption of many into anti-God Com- 
munism (so alarmingly prevalent in large industrial centres), and 
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that is the immediate permission for Sunday evening Mass, with a 
short fast beforehand for communicants. Night workers, and Sunday 
workers, and many others would get their work over and sufficient 
rest, and, if sincere, could get at least their Sunday Mass. . . . 
Dare we go on with customs and rules, already none too successful 
in peace times, now that we are in a world totally different from 
anything man has yet known? God grant that we may soon have 
Mass both in the morning and in the evening, lest we live to see 
our churches half-emptied. 


¢ 


Altar and Home Press, of Conception, Mo., is living up to its 
name by publishing handy and good liturgical manuals for home 
use. For the season of Advent it offers two such aids. The Light 
Is Coming is a booklet of daily family devotions, illustrated, con- 
taining readings for every day of the season. It is well adapted 
for school use too. Price, fifteen cents a copy, ten cents in lots of 
fifty. The other publication is Aavent Wreath, a leaflet explaining 
this old custom, with prayers for its use in home or school. It 
sells for fifty cents a hundred copies. 


Sf 


Pio Decimo Press, of St. Louis, Mo., publishers of the bi- 
monthly periodical The Living Parish, has also been offering vari- 
ous helpful items of liturgical significance. Its latest is a baptismal 
certificate, suitable for ordinary parish use, but given sufficient dis- 
tinction by means of a good symbolical drawing to serve as a birth 
and baptismal announcement, or to be kept as a memorial docu- 
ment and perhaps framed. Price, $1.00 for fifty cards. 


S 


Holiday shopping seems to start earlier every year. Christmas 
orders for A Short Breviary have already begun to arrive. Several 
copies were even sent abroad to members of our armed forces. We 
hope it will give believing Protestant soldiers not only a pleasant 
surprise, but will also awaken a feeling of spiritual comradeship, 
to find Catholics actually praying the same psalms which through 
constant use have come to mean so much in their own lives. 
(Standard Protestant army prayer books contain the New Testa- 
ment and the psalms.) 


* 
Two Christmas gifts of lasting and substantial value: a year’s 
subscripiton to ORATE FRATRES ($2.00); a copy of A Short 
Breviary ($2.85). 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


DIALOG MASS 


To the Editor:—The enclosed extract from a letter just received by me 
might have a timeliness in your columns. It will again remind us that 
Dialog Mass, now happily spreading quite rapidly in many places, is not 
in itself a mechanical and automatic panacea. Active lay participation, 
at the cost of reverence in a parish, would not be a change for the 
better. My correspondent writes: 
It was the Sunday after the Fordham SSCA that I attended the only Dialog 
Mass I have ever seen except those in the Summer Schools of Catholic 
Action. . . . A priest stationed at —- Church, told me Dialog Mass was 
celebrated there, and the way he mentioned it made me anxious to attend 
and form my own opinion. I did, and what a let-down from the devout and 
utterly reverent way it is conducted at the Summer Schools! Here it was 
in English throughout, but a race between the poor priest and the people. 
The congregation had to read the lesson, the gospel, everything that the 
leader alone reads at SSCA Masses, and they had to read so fast that the 
real beauty of the same was lost. Later, in my chat with Father —, he 
told me that the people don’t like it at all, and I don’t blame them. They 
will learn to hate the liturgy instead of loving it, and many will lose their 
love for the Mass due to this. Had this been my first attendance at Dialog 
Mass, I would never again want to be at one. I am praying that the 
pastor may discover his mistake, and rectify it for the good of his flock. 
Perhaps the publication of this note will serve as a partial answer to 
the prayers it mentions in its last lines. 
(Rev.) Geracp Evaro, §.J. 
St. Mary’s, Kansas 


ST. MARTHA’S CREDO 
To the Editor:—Miss Geneste’s “discovery” (September issue) was also 
challenged here, and I think we have found the source of her informa- 
tion. In St. Andrew’s Missal—yes, even in its American printing—one 
will find the rubric calling for a Credo on St. Martha’s feast. 

No doubt St. Martha is a local patron of Belgium where the missal 
was originally published. The memory aid, cited in part by Sister M. 
Aquin in the October issue, is “DAP credit, MUC non credit.” Thus 
patrons also have a Credo, as indicated by the P. D is for Dominus, 
Domina, Doctor; also Dominica. A for Angeli and Apostoli. P for 
Patronus. M for Martyr, U (alias V) for Virgo and non-Virgo, and C for 
Confessor. 

(Rev.) Marian Kotinek, O.S.B. 

Creston, lowa 


XMAS OR XPMAS 


To the Editor:—The approach of Christmas will no doubt produce the 
annual crop of protests against the spelling “Xmas.” The standard 
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objection is that this spelling is irreverent, that it makes of Christ an 
“X” or “unknown quantity.” Personally I wonder whether the “X” in 
Xmas didn’t in fact originally signify Christ, inasmuch as it stood for 
the Greek letter “Chi,” the first letter of the word Christ. But to avoid 
any misunderstanding, wouldn’t it be better for all who insist on zbbre- 
viating the word to use the more traditional combination “XP”—the 
commonly known Chi-Rho symbol for Christ, consisting of the first two 
letters of His sacred name in Greek? We would thus have XPMAS, 
which doesn’t perhaps look very elegant, but shorthand rarely does. 

(Mr.) JoHN ASCHENMEIER 

New York, N. Y. 


EXAMINATION OF (OUR) CONSCIENCE 


To the Editor:—What rite do you belong to? I refer of course to your 
classic “‘ad” in the last O. F. of Aftende Domine as the most popular 
Advent song. Not in my Church, brother. Really! 

The article by Peter Anson in a previous issue was stimulating. One 
disagrees on particular points; but in general, there is quite a bit in his 
and Father Wesseling’s attack. After all, there is a lot of nonsense and 
fluff about some of our “liturgical” efforts. And there seems to be but 
little of what Wesseling calls “realization”: we are quite unwilling at 
times to carry out the implications of the liturgy in all the fields of 
Christian life. Especially this seems to me to be true in what has un- 
fortunately been termed “the spiritual life.” We may strive all we want 
to for liturgical practices in church, but woe unto him who suggests 
that anything be done to penetrate into the complacent, microcosmic 
soul in its climb up the stairs of perfection. And so the “spiritual life” 
goes on, vacuated from its home in the living, invigorating life of the 
Church. Wesseling’s statement does, as you say in your footnote, sound 
glib. But I personally hesitate to interpret him so roughly. If the liturgy 
has all of the implications that he says it has (in his magnificent book 
Liturgy and Life), then he is right in saying that so far much has been 
on the surface... . 

One of my clerical friends here mentioned recently that he thought 
the liturgical movement was doomed to failure because there are so 
many crack-pots in it. (Of course, this term, historically, includes 
just about everyone who has ever done anything but sit on his funda- 
ment waiting for the prudent time to arrive.) If the things we always 
say about the liturgical movement are true, then they are true and worth 
fighting for. I refuse to bow my head piously and say that any substitute 
for truth is just as good. Perhaps the trouble is that I am too firm a 
believer in the principle of contradiction. The only thing I insist on 
is that such fighting be always done within the bounds of charity and 
only with the “sword of the spirit.” But if doing a little upholding now 
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and then is a sign of pride, then I am proud. If upsetting people occa- 
sionally is imprudent, then I am not a prude. Rather, we need a little more 
of that good “upsetting” spirit of the Jocistes and of the Grail. It really 
works. And if we are so afraid of our truth, afraid that it will offend 
or shock or surprise someone, then we aren’t very worthy bearers of that 
truth. “Festina lente,” that famous text of the Chicago Liturgical Week 
back in 1940, though it embodies a needful warning, can all too readily 
serve as an escape for the pusillanimous, or hang over everything like a 
black, bleak cloud. 
Chicago, Ill. B. 


N. B. FRIENDS OF ERIC GILL 


To the Editor:—I herewith enclose copies of the Eric Gill prayer card. 
The cards are being distributed to all admirers of Gill for their use in 
missal, book, etc. Copies may be had by writing and enclosing a stamped 
envelope to the undersigned. Graham Carey is the sponsor of this tribute 
to Gill, and the printing was done by another of his ardent admirers, 
Thomas Barry of The Sower Press. 
(Mr.) Davin HENNESsy 
Maryfarm, R. R. 4, 
Easton, Pa. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CATHOLIC ART AND CULTURE. (An Essay on Catholic Culture). By 

E. I. Watkin. Burns Oates, London. 1942. Pp. 176. Cloth, 9s. 

Mr. Watkin presents skeletally the whole history of Christianity in 
relation to the art and culture which has found its roots in the spiritual 
life of the Church. This history is portrayed in the imagery of the 
seasons: the autumn of decaying classical antiquity becomes the spring- 
time of Catholic Christianity, which finds its summer in medieval Chris- 
tendom, its development in the Renaissance, and its autumn in the age 
of Baroque. The modern world is, of course, the winter of this cycle. 

To the development of this imaginative structure Mr. Watkin brings 
both his broad learning and his fine sense of balance. His sensitive and 
spiritual treatment of historical data will not be unfamiliar to the stu- 
dents of the works of Mr. Christopher Dawson. If, in this book, there are 
omissions and eclipses, one must realize that he presents the book only 
as an “essay”—not as a comprehensive treatment—on the whole of 
Catholic art and culture. And, within the limits of the essay, he has 
given us the sketches of a more complete story which may one day be 
written. 

Of particular interest is the chapter on Baroque. Mr. Watkin is, as 
he says himself, “in love” with this age; and if it is difficult always to 
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go all the way with him in his enthusiasm, one is still grateful to him 
for the fresh and reasoned evaluation which he gives this maltreated 
period. 

The author’s vision for the future world is a faith-filled hope in a 
new age of the Spirit, a new Spring, a new childhood. This age wi!l find 
its strength in a return to contemplation; it will combine “the spiritual 
vision of childhood” with the experience and critical reasoning of the 
adult— the adult grown “to the full age of Christ.” The readers of this 
magazine will be interested to know that Mr. Watkin gives the liturgy 
a significant place in the construction of the new world of the spirit: 

[The Liturgical movement] is not the ritualism of ecclesiastical dilettantes 
but a revival of the corporate worship which expresses and fosters the soli- 
darity of Catholics and whose absence in Gothic and still more in Baroque 
religion was so deplorable. Where it spreads it will effect that union of 
convinced believers which alone can defeat the foes of religion. If it pro- 
ceeds on the right lines it will spread a knowledge and interior understand- 
ing of the spiritual and intellectual truth enshrined in the liturgical texts. 
It should create a conscious communion of praise that will reply to human 
self-deification by practising and teaching the humble worship of HIM 
‘‘who is’’ by men “‘who are not” (p. 164). 

At times Mr. Watkin’s look to the future is more rhapsodic than 
realistic; yet it is good to know that even in these times men look with 
hope and surety to the fulfilment of the promised kingdom. Mr. Watkin 
challenges us with the example of great faith. And this is the right 
challenge: for very often we are apt to forget the promise and trim our 
vision to suit these chaos-counted times. 

Catholic Art and Culture is an invigorating book: one assents with 
enthusiasm or, at times, is forced to disagree with an almost equal vehe- 
mence. The present writer, for example, cannot quite accept the author’s 
sometimes rather gothic-baroque attitude toward modern art. But the 
scope of the essay is so vast that it would be easy to quarrel here and 
there with points of interpretation. Considered as a totality, this essay 
stands as an important contribution in the study of Catholic culture. 

R. B. H. 


MARY OF THE MAGNIFICAT. By Mother Elizabeth Hart. Sheed and 

Ward, New York, N. Y. 1942. Pp. 58. Cloth, $1.00. 

All told, this volume takes about half an hour to read. It will be a 
half hour well spent. There are nine brief chapters on the events of 
Christ’s incarnation and birth, with the motif of the “Magnificat” skil- 
fully interwoven. Beautifully printed, the book should prove a welcome 
Christmas gift to the right party. Some of the paragraphs open surpris- 
ing new avenues of thought on texts that had become almost common- 
place. Fresh insights into ancient truths, and sensitive responsiveness to 
the mystery of God’s mercy made manifest in the God-Man, tell of long 
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and loving meditation on the part of the author. One could only wish 
that her style of writing corresponded more closely to the content. To 
this reviewer there seemed to be a needless striving for effect. The profu- 
sion of descriptive adjectives, the occasional artificial constructions con- 
trast disadvantageously with the simplicity and transparent sincerity of 
the gospel narrative of Luke, the Canticle itself, and everything we know 
of our Lady. It reminds one of the rich silks and brocades with which 
the earlier Dutch artists loved to adorn their Madonnas. They are nice, 
but they don’t help us much to understand the Madonna of Bethlehem’s 
stable. G. L. D. 


THE PRIEST’S CHANTS AND RECITATIVES AT THE ALTAR. By 

Rev. Carlo Rossini. J. Fischer 6 Bro., New York, N. Y. 1942. Pp. xx-115. 

Boards, $1.75. 

The title of this volume sufficiently indicates its content. Its scope 
can be summarized in the words of Bishop Boyle’s foreword: “The 
arrangement has been made especially for those who have small talent 
for music, and little or no training in the art.” All Gregorian notation 
(four-line staff, Solesmes rhythmic marks) is given likewise in its modern 
equivalent. The book is the most complete and self-explanatory for its 
particular purpose that has yet been issued. But a faint suspicion that 
such treatment in extenso is hardly necessary with even a minimum of 
the obligatory instruction in principles during seminary years will not 
down. The comparatively unsatisfactory print of the notation is satis- 


factorily explained by the publishers on the title page. 
G. L. D. 





FOR ADVENT 


Order now your copies of 
the most popular Advent song: 


RORATE CAELI 
In Latin and English 


Both Set to Modern Notation 


For Church, School and Home 
For Congregation or Choir 


4 page leaflet (4% by 6 inches) 
$1.50 per 100 $6.00 per 500. 
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THE SACRAMENTAL SERIES 


THE GIFT OF LIFE 


The Rite of Baptism. Contains the English and Latin texts 
of the Rite for Infants. Preceded by an explanation of the 
fundamental Christian teaching regarding the Sacrament of 
regeneration and a plan of the Rite itself. 


Paper, 36 pages. 10c each. 


THE SEAL OF THE SPIRIT 


The Rite of Confirmation. English and Latin texts in parallel 
columns. Antiphon Confirma, in modern musical notation. 
Excellent introduction. 


Paper, 20 pages. 5e each. 


MARRIAGE IN CHRIST 


The Rite of Marriage and the Nuptial Mass. Text, in Latin 
and English, attractively printed in red and black. Introduc- 
tion and explanatory notes show forth Church’s mind regard- 
ing the Sacrament of Matrimony. 


Paper, 48 pages. 10¢ each. 


GOD’S HEALING 


Translation of the Last Rites. Supplied with an introduction. 
Contents: Sacramental Absolution, Communion of the Sick, 
Extreme Unction, Apostolic Blessing in the Hour of Death, 
Rite of Commending a Departing Soul, Prayers at the Moment 


of Death. 
Paper, 64 pages. 10c each. 
Quantity discounts (also if assorted titles are ordered) : 
12 to 300 copies, 20 per cent; 300 or more copies, 25 per 


cent. Postage extra. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 


SAINT JOHN’S ABBEY, COLLEGEVILLE, MINNESOTA 
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~ MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSANCE 
CHORAL MUSIC 


Selected from the Programs of the Pius X School Choir, 
New York, by Georcia STEVENS 


The Pius X Choir has given many concerts in various parts of the 
United States, and many requests have been made by musicians for 
copies of the unpublished compositions found on Pius X Programs. 
These numbers have finally been put in print, through the medium 
of this collection. Secular and Sacred Music for 1, 2, 3 and 4 voices, 
elsewhere unavailable are here presented. 


No. 1158 Cloth bound. 126 pp. Price $1.25 
Published by 


McLAUGHLIN & REILLY CO. 
100 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Order “‘on approval” 











THE CATHOLIC HERALD 


Published in London for the World 

Extract from Letter received from a Chaplain serving Overseas: 
“In the midst of all the dreary unhappiness, hatred 
and stupidity which this war has accentuated, it is 
wonderfully refreshing to be able to read a paper 
so consistently objective, fact-facing, and yet so 


inspiringly optimistic ..... Thank God for youth 
of spirit — and for the Catholic Herald.” 


Annual Subscription $3.50 


(PAYABLE BY INTERNATIONAL MONEY ORDER) 


Write for a specimen copy. 


CATHOLIC HERALD 
67 Fleet Street, LONDON E.C.4., ENGLAND 
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THE COMMONWEAL 


has no competitor 


It cultivates a field of journalism which no other 
periodical in America covers—a field which readers 
of Orate Fratres will know as a vastly important 
and living one .. . It is the one national weekly 
review published by Catholic laymen and women 
where Catholic writers, and their friends of other 
faiths too, apply the truths of religion and the 
Christian tradition, together with expert contem- 
porary knowledge and analysis, to the opportuni- 
ties and problems in the broad field of everyday 
life. 


Regular Contributors include: 


DoNALD ATTWATER 

JacQueEs MariTAIN 

Rev. CHar.eEs P. BRUEHL 

Rev. M. A. Couturier, O.P. 
THEDORE MAYNARD 
Rev. H. A. REINHOLD 
FRANZ WERFEL 
MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


and many others 








THE COMMONWEAL: 
386 FOURTH AVENUE: 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Enclosed find $1.00. Send the next 15 issues of the new 
COoMMONWEAL to: 








TWO APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


New and Important Books 


PAGEANT OF THE POPES 


By John Farrow, K.C.H.S. Illustrated by Jean Chariot. 
John Farrow is a Hollywood film director. In “Damien 
the Leper” he had already shown how it was possible 
to apply the film-man’s technique to an ecclesiastical 
subject without denaturing it. In “Pageant of the Popes” 
he applies the same technique to the popes—all two 
hundred and sixty of them, all nineteen centuries of 
them—the good ones, the bad ones, the mediocre ones. 
This book has dash and color, but Farrow is a very good 
historian, he falsifies nothing; his book has the accu- 
racy of a text-book. 

416 pages, $3.50 


THE FAMILY THAT OVERTOOK CHRIST 


By Rev. M. Raymond, O.C.S.O. (Author of “The Man 
Who Got Even with God’). 
There were nine in this family and they were brought 
into contact with all types of humanity at a time when 
the world seemed to contain little else but types. You 
will be held by this story of the family of St. Bernard. 
Whatever your present state you will find in one or an- 
other of its colorful personalities a parallel in your own 
life. 
More than this, you will be surprised to learn how close 
in time all things really are. But most important, you 
will discover the truth contained in the words of one of 
the family, “it profits a man little to follow Christ, if 
he fails to overtake Him.” 

$2.75 


We Gift Wrap 


Let Your Christmas Gifts Be Religious Articles 


THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 
Church Goods - Books - Religious Articles 
413-417 Sibley Street SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 











WANGERER PRTG. CO ST. PAUL. Minn 





